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A FEW AMERICAN STRING FIGURES AND TRICKS 
By ALFRED C. HADDON 

If an apology be due for offering so small a number of string 
figures and tricks from America, my excuse must be that the 
opportunity for learning them was very limited. It is known that 
string figures abound on the continent, and now a beginning has 
been made, it is hoped that many more will be published by other 
observers. 

The method of recording these figures has been fully described 
by Dr W. H. R. Rivers and myself in Man} where a dozen Melan- 
esian examples are given. I here repeat the sections of that paper 
which deal with the terminology and manipulation : 

We employ the term " string figures " in those cases in which it is in- 
tended to represent certain objects or operations. The "cat's cradle* ' 
of our childhood belongs to this category. " Tricks ' ' are generally knots 
or complicated arrangements of the string which run out freely when 
pulled. Sometimes it is difficult to decide which name should be applied. 

A piece of smooth, pliable string should be selected which is not liable 
to kink. A length of about 6 ft. 6 in. (2 meters) is usually the most 
suitable ; the ends should be tied in a reef knot, and the ends trimmed. 
A spliced, knotless string would be best of all. 2 

Terminology. — A string passed over a digit is termed a loop. A loop 
consists of two strings* Anatomically, anything on the thumb aspect of 

1 October, 1902, No. 109, p. 146. 

2 My friend Dr A* Sheridan Lea, F.R.S., has kindly sent me the following descrip- 
tion of the method of making a " long splice ' ' : 

"The ends of a rope, or of a string when the latter is made of distinct strands 
twisted together, as is the case with all ropes, may be united so that the join is practically 
no thicker than the rest of the rope or string. This is done by means of what sailors call 
a ' long splice.' To make a long splice : {First) Unlay the strands of each end of the 
rope or string, for a distance rather longer than half the desired length of the splice, 
taking care not to destroy the corkscrew-like twists of the several strands. Then inter- 
lace or ' marry ' the strands, as shown in figure 5, I, by putting each strand of one end 
of the rope symmetrically in between two strands of the other end. ( Second ) Bring 
the ends of the string closely together so that strands I and 2 (and therefore also the 
other strands) touch each other as shown in figure 5, n. Then, leaving strands 1 and 2 
in the position shown, unlay strand 3 backwards toward A and fill up the space thus 
made by laying strand 4 into the place of strand 3, This is easily done if the twist has 
not been taken out of the several strands. Next unlay strand 5 toward B, and, as in 
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the hand is termed "radial," and anything on the little-finger side is 
called "ulnar," thus every loop is composed of a radial string and an 
ulnar string. By employing the terms thumb, index, middle-finger, ring- 
finger, little finger, and right and left, it is possible to designate any one 
of the twenty strings that may extend between the two hands. 

A string lying across the front of the hand is a palmar string, and 
one lying across the back of the hand is a dorsal string. 

Sometimes there are two loops on a digit, one of which is nearer the 
finger-tip than the other. Anatomically, that which is nearer to the 
point of attachment is "proximal," that which is nearer the free end is 
"distal." Thus, of two loops on a digit, the one which is nearer the 
hand is the proximal loop, that which is nearer the tip of the digit is the 
distal loop ; similarly we can speak of a proximal string and a distal 
string. 

In all cases various parts of the string figures are transferred from one 
digit or set of digits to another or others. This is done by inserting 
a digit (or digits) into certain loops of the figure and then restoring the 
digit (or digits) back to the original position, so that they bring with it 
(or them) one string or both strings of the loop. This operation will be 
described as follows : " Pass the digit into such and such a loop, take up 



the case of strands 3 and 4, lay up strand 6 into the space left by strand 5. The string 
will now have the appearance shown in figure 5> n. ( Third ) Knot strands 1 and 2 
together by a simple overhand knot (the first half of an ordinary reef-knot), as shown in 
figure 5, in, and pull the knot tight so that it lies flush with the surface of the string. 
Knot strands 3 and 4, and 5 and 6, together similarly to strands I and 2. (Fourth) 
Pass the end of strand 1 over the strand next to it {a in figure in), and under the next 





Method of making the " long splice." 



strand but one (b in figure ill) and pull tight. Do the same with the end of strand 2 by 
passing it over c and under d in figure in and pull tight. Pass the end of strand 1 once 
or twice again over and under the strands next to b toward A, and do the same with strand 
2, working it toward B in figure ill. Then finish off strands 3, 4, and 5,6, in a way exactly 
similar to that given above for strands 1 and 2. (Fifth ) Roll the splice between two 
hard flat surfaces. Stretch the splice thoroughly by a prolonged steady pull ; cut off the 
protruding ends of the strands close to the string, and the splice is finished." 
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such and such a string, and return. ' ' In rare cases a string is taken up 
between thumb and index. A digit may be inserted into a loop from the 
proximal or distal side, and in passing to a given loop the digit may pass 
to the distal or proximal side of other loops. We use these expressions 
as a general rule instead of "over and under," "above and below," 
because the applicability of the latter terms depends on the way in which 
the figures are held. If the figures are held horizontally, "over and 
above " will correspond as a general rule to the distal side, while "under 
and below ' ' will correspond to the proximal side. In some cases when 
there is no possibility of confusion, we have used the shorter terminology. 

A given string may be taken up by a digit so that it lies on the front 
or palmar aspect of the finger, or so that it lies on the back or dorsal 
aspect. In nearly all cases it will be found that when a string is taken up 
by inserting the digit into the distal side of a loop, the string will have 
been taken up by the palmar aspect, and that the insertion into the prox- 
imal side of the loop involves taking up the string by the dorsal aspect of 
the digit. 

Other operations involved are those of transferring strings from one 
digit to another and dropping the strings from a given digit or digits. 

The manipulation consists of a series of movements, after each of 
which the figure should be extended by drawing the hands apart and 
separating the digits. In some cases in which this would interfere with 
the formation of the figure, a special instruction will be given that the 
figure is not to be extended. Usually it is advisable to keep the loops as 
near the tips of the digits as possible. 

There are certain opening positions and movements which are com- 
mon to many figures. To save trouble these may receive conventional 
names ; the use of these will soon be apparent, but it is better to repeat 
descriptions than to run any risk of obscurity. 

Position I. — This name may be applied to the position in which the 
string is placed on the hands when beginning the great majority of the 
figures. 

Place the string over the thumbs and little fingers of both hands so 
that on each hand the string passes from the ulnar side of the hand round 
the back of the little finger, then between the little and ring fingers and 
across the palm ; then between the index and thumb and round the back 
of the thumb to the radial side of the hand. When the hands are drawn 
apart the result is a single radial thumb-string and a single ulnar little- 
finger string on each hand with a string lying across the palm. 

This position differs from the opening position of the English cat's 
cradle in which the string is wound round the hand so that one string lies 
across the palm and two across the back of the hand with a single radial 
index string and a single ulnar little-finger string. 

Opening A. — This name may be applied to the manipulation which 
forms the most frequent starting point of the various figures. Place string 
on hands in Position I. With the back of the index of the right hand 
take up from proximal side (or from below) the left palmar string and 
return. There will now be a loop on the right index, formed by strings 
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passing from the radial side of the little finger and the ulnar side of the 
thumb of the left hand, u e. f the radial little-finger strings and the ulnar 
thumb strings respectively. 

With the back of the index of left hand take up from proximal side (or 
from below) the right palmar string and return, keeping the index with 
the right index loop all the time so that the strings now joining the loop 
on the left index lie within the right index loop. 

The figure now consists of six loops on the thumb, index, and little 
finger of the two hands. The radial little-finger string of each hand crosses 
in the center of the figure to form the ulnar index strings of the other hand, 
and similarly the ulnar thumb string of one hand crosses and becomes the 
radial index string of the other hand. 

The places where the strings cross in the center of the figure may be 
termed the crosses of Opening A. 

TUKTUQDJUNG. CARIBOO OR R.EINDEER. (EsklMO.) 

Opening A. — Pass index finger of right hand distal to the little- 
finger loop, and passing round the ulnar side of that loop, bring it 
up from the proximal side into the thumb loop, and with the index 
finger pointing downward, take up with the back of the index finger 
the radial thumb string and return. There are now two loops on 
the right index and a twisted loop on the thumb. Let go right 
thumb. Pass right index finger to the radial side of the right 
little-finger loop and return, giving it a twist. Pass right thumb 
into the right double index loop from the proximal side and ex- 
tend those loops slightly. Remove loop from left index finger and 
pass it from the distal side through the double loop on the right 
index finger and thumb, and proximal to the two radial strings, and 
return the loop to the left index, passing these two strings on their 
radial side. Drop the double loop on the right index and thumb. 
Let go left thumb and extend the figure by drawing the hands 
apart and separating widely the two strings that pass from one 
hand to the other. 

This figure was first described and figured by Dr Franz Boas j 1 
indeed, so far as I am aware, it was the first description of a string 
puzzle published by any anthropologist. Dr Boas demonstrated 
this figure to me and has kindly given me permission to republish 
it. The figure apparently is intended to represent the side view of 
a reindeer's antler. 



* "The Game of Cat's Cradle," Internat. Archiv fur Ethnographies I, 1888, pp. 
229-230, fig. 1. 
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Dressing a Skin. {Thompson Indians, British Columbia.) 

Opening A. — Release little fingers and allow the loop thus 
released to hang down. With a swinging motion throw this loop 
over the remaining strings so that it falls over their radial side. 

Pass each thumb into its own loop distal to the corresponding 
string of the former little-finger loop and extend the figure. 

This and the following figure were learned by Mr Harlan I. 
Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
when on the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, and are illustrated by 
him in the Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History} 
Mr Smith kindly taught me these two figures and permitted me to 
publish descriptions of them. 

Pitching a Tent. {Thompson Indians}) 
Position I — Take up with the right index the transverse string 
on the left palm from its proximal side, give it one twist and return. 
Pass the left index through the right index loop from the distal 
side and take up the transverse palmar string of the right hand from 
the proximal side and return through the loop. Drop the thumb 
and little-finger loops of the right hand and pull the hands apart. 

This figure is precisely the same as that known in Torres straits 
as the " fish-spear/' 2 

Crow's Feet. {Cherokee}) 
Opening A, but with central loop on the middle fingers instead 
of on the index fingers. Close together the four fingers of each 
hand and insert them into the thumb loop from the distal side and 
transfer the radial thumb string to the ulnar side of the little 
fingers. Extend the figure. Pass each thumb over the radial 
index-finger string and into the middle-finger loop from the proximal 
side. Release middle fingers. By this manipulation the middle- 
finger loop has been transferred to the thumb. Transfer the loop 
on the back of each hand to its respective middle finger. Pass 
each radial little-finger string from the proximal side through 
middle-finger loop and replace on ulnar side of little finger. A 

1 VoI. ii; Anthropology, vol. I, "The Thompson Indians of British Columbia," by 
James Teit, edited by Franz Boas ; fig. 270, p. 282. 
2 See Man y op. cit., 1902, p. 149. 
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string passes from the ulnar side of one little finger to the other ; 
transfer this over the little fingers to their radial side. Release 
thumbs and draw tight. 

This figure was taught to me by a Pullman porter of European, 
negro, and Cherokee parentage. 

Threading a Closed Loop. {Omaha, Pawnee, KwakiutL) 

Take a piece of string about eighteen inches in length, and, be- 
ginning a few inches from one end, twist the middle portion of the 
string three or four times round the left thumb in the direction 
toward the body. Then make a loop which projects outward be- 
tween the thumb and index finger of the left hand, and hold it 
between those digits. Drop this end of the string and take up the 
other about half an inch from its extremity with the index finger and 
thumb of the right hand. Make movements as if threading the loop 
with this point of the string. Suddenly slip the string round the 
point of the left thumb and it will appear as if the loop had been 
threaded by the string held in the right hand. 

This trick is well known to Europeans and it occurs in Japan. 
Mr Francis LaFlesche, the talented Omaha collaborator with Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, told me that this puzzle was known to the 
Omaha and Pawnee. 

Dr Franz Boas has informed me that he has found this trick 
among the northwest tribes of America. There are two shamanis- 
tic societies among the Kwakiutl. This trick is used to identify 
the members of one of these societies when they hold their secret 
meetings in the forest. The members of the other society are 
recognized by another trick : They employ a little stick, to the 
middle of which a string is fastened. The toggle is put in the 
mouth and when the mouth is opened the stick appears to perforate 
the tongue. I understand this is accomplished by means of a sec- 
ond piece of wood secreted in the mouth and placed in a suitable 
position with the tongue. 

An Omaha String Trick 
Hold the left hand pointing away from the body, thumb upper- 
most. Suspend the string loop on the thumb of the left hand so 
that there is one depending palmar string and one depending string 
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NAVAHO STRING FIGURES 
i, Two hogans. 2, Carrying wood. 3, Many stars. 4, Owl. 5, Lightning. 
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on the back of the hand. Pass the right index, with its point away 
from the body, under the palmar string and between the thumb and 
index of the left hand, and take up the dorsal string from the 
distal side and bring out a loop on the proximal side of the palmar 
string ; give this loop a twist, clockwise, and pass it over the index 
finger of the left hand and draw tight. Perform the same manipu- 
lation between the index and middle fingers of the left hand and 
place the twisted loop on the middle finger, and so on for the 
remaining fingers of the left hand. Release the left thumb and pull 
the palmar string ; the knots will then run out. 

This trick, which is precisely the same as kebe mokeis of Murray 
island, Torres straits, 1 and which also has been shown to me by 
a Japanese, was taught to me by Mr LaFlesche. The Omaha also 
know the trick of taking a ring which is threaded on a loop the 
♦ends of which are fastened. 

The Na-ash-klo or String Figures of the Navaho 

When visiting Chicago in October, 1901, I was able, through 
the good offices of Dr George A. Dorsey, to see something of 
two old Navaho men who happened to be passing through that 
city. I very soon found that they were well acquainted with string 
figures, but, owing to shortness of time, I was able to learn only 
half a dozen of them. I showed several Papuan string figures and 
tricks to the two Navaho, and they were particularly delighted with 
the tricks called lewer and monan y which they learned after consider- 
able difficulty. I can not tell whether they have remembered these 
two tricks ; but the fact is here recorded that they have been taught 
to two Navaho men. Dr Dorsey very kindly had the photographs 
which illustrate this paper taken for me by the Museum photog- 
rapher. (See plate xv.) 

On my return to New York in December, 1901, I had the 
'pleasure of meeting Mr A. M. Tozzer, who had just returned from 
ran ethnological expedition to New Mexico. He too had discovered 
the prevalence of these puzzles among the Navaho and had recorded 
:the names of twenty-six, of which he had made rough sketches. 
^Following is a list of those for which Mr Tozzer had English names. 
**' Carrying wood " is the only one he had learned to make. 

1 Compare Man, op. cit., p. 152. 
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Man, denne. Coyote (prairie wolf), tna-i. 

Sternum with ribs, ai-yit. Owl, nas-ja. 

Woman's belt, sis. Bird's nest, a-to. 

Carrying wood, chiz-jb-yet-li. Horned toad, na-a-sho-i-di-chizu 

Bow, af-ti. Butterfly, ga-hi-ki. 

Arrow, ka. Star, so-a-hinat l san- n ti-i. 

Hogan (or Navaho hut), hogan. Large star, so n -so. 

Two hogans, naki-hogan, or at 1 - Two stars, so n -bi-tere. 

sa-hogan. Many stars, so n -tlani. 

Sand-painting figure, k os-shts-chi. Lightning, atsinil-klish. 

If the completed figure is carefully released from the hands and 
placed on the lap, and the two lateral strings are picked up about 
the center and pulled apart, it will be found that the figure immedi- 
ately becomes untangled. 

The general name for these figures is na-ash-klo, according to 
Mr Tozzer. The term na signifies a "continuous movement"; 
ash is " I," and klo is the root word of " weaving." Perhaps " con- 
tinuous weaving" would be a fair translation of the Navaho word. 

The Navaho (Navajo of the Spaniards) term themselves D$nn$ r 
which simply means "men" or "the men." 

HOGAN 

Hold the left hand with the fingers pointing upward. Pass the 
string over the index and middle fingers of the left hand, allowing 
a long loop to hang down from its palmar aspect. Place the right 
hand within the long loop from below, pass the index finger of the 
right hand between the index and middle fingers of the left hand r 
and take up from above the dorsal string and pull it out between 
the fingers as far as it will go toward the right, letting the long loop 
slip over the back of the right hand. Draw tight. Place the 
right hand within the long loop from below ; pass the right thumb 
and index distal to the short transverse string ; take up the two* 
strings immediately between the index and middle fingers of the 
left hand and draw toward the right so that the loop on the back 
of the right hand slips over the hand and over the two central 
strings. Draw tight. 

There are now a knot and four strings lying along the palm of 
the left hand, two central strings which pass between the index and 
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middle fingers, and two lateral strings. Pass the long ulnar lateral 
string over the little ringer and the corresponding radial lateral 
string over the thumb. With the thumb and index of the right 
hand pick up the transverse string of the knot on the palm of the 
left hand and draw it gently toward the right. 

TWO HOGANS 

Opening A. — With the mouth take hold of the two crosses of 
the figure. Drop off the hands all the strings except the little 
finger (or ulnar) string. Pass both hands from below through the 
triangle thus formed, and take up with thumbs and indices the 
loop that has been dropped from the thumb, bringing it over 
the transverse string and toward the face so as to form an ob- 
long. Insert the little fingers in the oblong from the distal side, 
but to the outside of the two strings which form a triangle whose 
apex is in the mouth, and take up on the backs of the little fingers 
the sides of this triangle. Draw the little fingers apart as far as 
they will go, releasing the mouth strings at the same time. Hold 
the middle point of the two central strings with the mouth and 
place the hands side by side, thumbs outermost. (See plate xv, 
figure I.) 

To convert this figure into a single hogan, release the mouth 
strings and the little finger of one hand and draw tight. 

CARRYING WOOD 

Opening A. — Pass the thumb and index of each hand distal to 
the index loop and insert into little-finger loop from the proximal 
side. Release little fingers. Each little-finger loop is now trans- 
ferred to the thumb and index of their respective hands. 

Pass the proximal (that is, the original) loop of each thumb and 
index over the loop just transferred on to the palmar side of those 
digits and gently extend the figure. Insert each thumb from the 
distal side into the radial of the two loops between the thumb and 
index and extend the figure. 

The two central strings that lie side by side represent the carry- 
ing band of the Navaho ; the other strings represent the wood that 
is being carried. (See plate xv, figure 2.) 
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MANY STARS 

Opening A. — Pass each thumb distal to the index loop and 
take up the radial little-finger string from the proximal side and re- 
turn. Pass each middle finger distal to the index loop and take up 
the ulnar thumb string from the proximal side and return. Release 
thumbs. Pass each thumb through the index loop from the distal 
side and take up from the proximal side the ulnar little-finger string 
and return through the index loop. Release little fingers. Trans- 
fer the middle-finger loop of each hand to the thumb and index by- 
passing these digits to the proximal side of the middle-finger loop, 
and then round the ulnar middle-finger string to insert them from 
the distal side into the middle-finger loop. Release middle fingers. 1 

Pass the proximal (or original) loop of each thumb and index 
over the newly transferred loop on to the palmar side of those 
digits and gently extend the figure. Insert each thumb from the 
distal side into the radial of the two loops between the thumb and 
index ; press the thumb against the palm, and extend the figure by 
inserting the middle fingers in the index loops. (See plate xv, 
figure 3.) 

OWL 

Position 1. — With left index take up palmar string of right 
hand from the distal side, and return, giving it a twist. With right 
index take up palmar string of left hand by the side of and not 
through the left index loop, and return, giving it a twist. Pass each 
thumb distal to the index loop, and take up the radial little-finger 
string from the proximal side and return. Continue as in " many 
stars." (See plate xv, figure 4.) 

LIGHTNING 

Hold part of the string with the thumbs and forefingers, the 
hands being about six inches apart ; make a small ring by passing 
the right hand away from the body and toward the left side, and 
hold it by the thumb and index of the right hand in such manner 
that the small ring is away from the body. 

1 Another description of this manipulation is : Transfer middle-finger loop of each 
hand to thumb and index in such a way that the ulnar middle-finger string becomes the 
radial thumb string and the radial middle-finger string becomes the ulnar index string. 
In accomplishing this movement the radial middle-finger string passes distal to the 
ulnar string. 
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Insert the index fingers, pointing downward, into the small ring, 
and the thumbs, also pointing downward, into the large loop. Draw 
tight. With a turn of the wrists make the thumbs point upward. 
Insert each thumb into its index loop distally and take up the ulnar 
index string from the proximal side. Pass each middle finger distal 
to the radial index string and take up ulnar thumb string from the 
proximal side. Pass each ring finger distal to the ulnar middle 
finger string and take up the radial index string from the proximal 
side. Pass each little finger distal to the ulnar ring-finger string 
and take up ulnar middle-finger string from the proximal side. Ex- 
tend the thumbs as far as possible ; then release them gently and 
throw the released loops over the other strings. The double ele- 
ment of these loops should be close together. Hold four fingers 
of each hand firmly together and with the thumbs press down the 
ulnar ring-finger string. (See plate xv, figure 5.) 



